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scious life of individuals, however, is theirs alone; it is not shared even by 
God himself. The only identity of God with man is the self-identification 
of man with the purposes of God. The ultimate reality is not God, or 
Absolute Consciousness, but a society of selves of which God is one. In 
so far as the life of the individual is dependent upon the body and the physical 
world, it is dependent upon God. But while God and man are alike free 
and yet responsible for their acts, in that these acts are the outcome of their 
natures, no one is responsible for these natures. They are not caused; 
they simply are. As human selves we are metaphysically just as ultimate 
as God. 

Numerous criticisms will suggest themselves in connection with these 
results. The similarity to the philosophy of Leibniz is marked, and the 
weaknesses of that system are largely reproduced here. One in particular 
is aggravated by the substitution of a pre-existing for a pre-established 
harmony. Teleology and providence are insufficiently guaranteed for 
religion in an absolutely pluralistic world. But even if the attempt here 
made has not been wholly successful it nevertheless represents a much- 
needed movement in both metaphysics and theology, and doubtless makes 
some real contribution toward a theological philosophy and a philosophical 
theology. Douglas C. Macintosh 

Brandon, Canada 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF 
Dr. Pratt has made a very appreciable addition to the literature of the 
psychology of religion. 1 The author displays acquaintance with the wide 
fields of religious experience, anthropological, historical, and psychological. 
It is written with firmness and precision, and for the most part, with clear- 
ness. The book gains noticeable unity in the elaboration of a single thesis, 
namely, that religious belief is fundamentally a matter of feeling broadly 
interpreted. It appears in three phases — primitive credulity, reasoned 
belief, and emotional conviction. These are traced historically and in 
present experience. 

Part I presents an analysis of the psychical life in terms of the "center" 
and the "fringe" of consciousness. The former indicates the describable, 
rational, sensory elements which are capable of being communicated. 
The fringe is the sphere of feeling, of the background. This ' ' background " 
is indescribable and non-rational. It is clearly distinguishable from feel- 
ing (p. 14), yet is so intimately related to feeling that the two together 
constitute "the second of the two great divisions in our classification of 

1 The Psychology of Religious Belief. By James Bissett Pratt. New York: 
Macmillan, 1907. ix+ 319 pages. $1.30. 
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psychic elements." The first division consists of ideation and sensory 
experience. The various forms of sensation and of ideation are gradually 
differentiated out of this "vital background," "continuum," this "matrix," 
"this original chaos, big with all the possibilities of conscious life." The 
depth and extent of this background are unknown and incalculable. It is 
the region in which the instinctive desires and impulses have their roots 
and from which they get their power. "It seems to be the primary form 
of consciousness." "The objective, describable, communicable regions 
of consciousness, ideation, and sensation may, therefore, be considered as 
two small islands, bathed in the sea of vital feeling." 

It is the first chapter of the book which determines the whole treatment. 
All modern psychologists would agree that the instinctive, volitional 
aspects of mental life have not had sufficient emphasis, and that they are 
proportionally more powerful and dominant than has been recognized. 
Undoubtedly this insight requires a restatement of all religious experience, 
inspiration, prayer, and dogma, as well as conversion. But many psychol- 
ogists are more cautious than Pratt, who follows James and Starbuck in 
making this "vital background " so distinct and separable a sphere. They 
would not allow the implication in the statement, "it is feeling alone that 
gives value to life." But Professor Pratt is not dogmatic. He says frankly: 
"How the subconscious should be construed I cannot pretend to say." 
He might have done well to have taken more seriously the general stand- 
point of Joseph Jastrow's recent work on The Subconscious, in which the 
subconscious is approached, and to some extent at least explained, in 
terms of normal experiences, such as the tendency of habitual activities to 
subside from the high lights of attention. 

Part II is historical and works out the three phases of belief — primitive 
credulity, reasoned belief, and emotional conviction — in the religions of 
primitive peoples, of India, of Israel, and of Christianity. In Part III 
the present status of religious belief is discussed under the subjects, "The 
Development of Religious Belief during Childhood and Youth," "Types 
of Belief in Mature Life," and "The Value of God." A valuable appendix 
is added giving a well-selected bibliography of the psychology of religion. 

There are two strong features in Dr. Ferries' book. 2 It frankly recog- 
nizes the fact that the Christian religion has special difficulties at the present 
time in maintaining a vital interest in its claims and activities, especially on 
the part of those scientifically trained. "To untold numbers of church 
members the person of Christ is practically a myth, is buried in the obscurity 

•'The Growth of Christian Faith. By George Ferries. Edinburgh: Clark; New 
York: Scribners, 1905. xvi + 360 pages. $2.50. 
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of the past, and language about Christian truth is little more than empty 
verbiage." To this class the book is addressed. Another clear insight 
concerns the method of cultivating interest. It is shown that this must be 
done by a gradual process. One should not be expected to accept the 
entire body of doctrine at once. In this connection the one-sided and 
stultified nature of much religious experience is rightly attributed to a 
widespread tendency to set up the sudden conversion of Paul as the type 
which is most desirable. Luther and Bunyan are not the most normal or 
healthful examples of religious experience. The church should therefore 
give more attention to teaching. It should imitate Jesus in this. It is well 
maintained, too, that practical righteousness is more easily cultivated than 
the acceptance of doctrines concerning the person of Christ, the atonement, 
immortality, and authority of Scripture. The author seems to hold, how- 
ever, that it is desirable that there should be a direction of attention increas- 
ingly in individual experience to the apprehension of such dogmas. 

The book is more convincing in stating the problem and the method 
than in working them out. It seems disproportionate, for example, to 
devote almost one-third of the entire work to a discussion of the atone- 
ment, and it is certainly an unnecessary excursus to go back to the Anselm- 
Abelard controversy to make vivid for present readers the superiority of 
the good example theory over that of vicarious expiation. The abstract 
statement of what is needed is often well made. For instance : " A 'gospel ' 
that stands apart from the current of life, and eludes all thought, conveys 
no 'news.' It must commend itself as suited for the mind of the age." 
There is, however, no concrete elaboration of this contention. There is 
no reference to the modern religious-educational movements, to practical 
missionary agencies, to social experiments of various kinds. The word 
"spiritual" is often used, but with no indication of a definite content. It 
is constantly asserted that "Christianity is a practical subject," that "per- 
sonal experience is fundamental," and that "spiritual truth has been 
imparted to the world in history;" but one could never discover these things 
from this book, nor help himself in realizing in tangible ways what these 
expressions mean. One gets a vague impression that the author holds 
that the "growth of Christian faith" should be in the direction indicated 
by the historic dogmas of the church, but his contention that these may be 
vitalized for the modern man of science is not convincing. He does not 
recognize sufficiently the fact that new times not only develop new interests 
and activities, but also demand the formulation of new doctrines. Christian 
nurture not only results in appreciating old doctrines. It makes new ones, 
too. Edward Scrtbner Ames 

The University op Chicago 



